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AGRICULTURAL. 
ON THE 
Cultivation of Fiorin Grass. 
By Dr. Richardson, D. D Clonfeckle, Moy, 
Ireland. 

It is with great satisfaction I have the honour of 
submitting to the society a paper on the cultivation 
of fiorin, by Dr. Richardson : 

Was turther corroboration necessary to prove the 
advantages likely to result from the cultivation of this 
valuable grass, [ might adduce the testimony of the 
gentlemen deputed by the Agricultural Society of the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright and Wigton, to visit Dr. 
Richardson's farm. The report of ie. Boyd, Esq. of 
Merton-Hall, and J. M’Culloch, Esq. of Ardwell, 
confirm every stateme:it made by Dr. Richardson ; 
and place the benefits likely to result from the fiorin, 
even higher than he has done. Mr. Boyd in a letter 
I had the honour of receiving from him, says, * I 
think the quantity upon one meadow, was six aids 





as much as I «ver saw upon the same space of ground.” 
States the hay to be of the best quality ; and hold 
out the most flattering hopes of its answering for cut- 
ting green for winter soiling —Dr. Richardson’s inde- 
fatigable exertions in bringing the cultivation of fio- 
rin to the perfection he has done, on all kinds of soil, 
even where peats have been cut, will form a new 
era in agriculture. What the turnip does for light 
soils, the fiorin will do for strong. Manure is the 
basis of all systems of farming: An acre of fiorin may 
be estimated from 5 to 10 tons and capable of making 
from ten to twenty tons of manure, supposing it only 
to double its own weight. 

The obligations due Dr. Richardson from his coun- 
ty, are GREAT. No encomium in my power 





parts we saw of ange | Moss; having previously 


ductive, how the useless heath may be made to give 
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assed oSs, and my pledging myself that 

would reclaim s\\ much of it as we saw trom the 
read at an expense which should be repaid by the, 
sale of two crops of its hay; leaving FOR EVER a 
better meadow than any now in Cumberland. 

The rapidity of the change will be best understoo 
by the following fact, upon which I have laboured to 
bring much attention. 

On the 20th of April, 1811, I began to cut my turf 
on ground less favourably circumstanced than the 


shown the ground to different persons explaining my 
intentions, and expectations. 

I taid down tiis ground with forin, roots, and 
strings, April 24th, without soil or compost, manur- 
ing it only with ashes burned contiguous. 

ate in October, I mowed this piece in the pre 
sence of Sir James Stewart f Coltness, of our friends 
Mr. Boyd, Merton-Hall, Mr. M’Culloch, of Ard. 
well, with other gentlemen, and | have their autho- 
rity for saying, that the crop seemed to be treble 
what they had ever seen mowed from so much 
xround admitting at the same time that it was unfit 
for any other cul:ure. 

It is not for me to talk of the quantity of such 
Moor extended over the face of CUMBERLAND, 
WESTMORELAND, DuMFRIESHIRE, and GALLO- 
WAY, it is a fact tf too much notoriety, and long a 
subject of complaint; it is my duty to show how 
these dreary and barren wastes, may be made pro- 


place to the most luxuriant of grasses. : 

I shall commence with some general maxim ne- 
cessarily to be observed in the laying down and cul 
tivation of fiorin. First the ground must be kept in 
a medium between wet, and dry, easily effected by 





bestow, can do him JUSTICE. In offering to him 
my warm and grateful thanks, though they fail in 
conveying any adequate idea o 


agriculture, will I trust, be received as a proof of the 
esteem and respect I entertain for HIM. 


SIR, 


manner at Workington, my gratitude burst out into a 
promise, that I would teach your mos¥ respectable 
society to convert the worst acre in Cf MBERLAXD 
(except in extreme cases) into meado| that should 
produce crops of hay supérior both in fyuantity and 
quality, to any now growing on your veéyy best. 

The flattering confidence you yougelf were so 
good as to say you placed in me, abatej* much of the 
surprise my extravagant promise might otherwise 
have excited. 

And in the delightful, and extensive tour, in which 
I had the honour to accompany you, opportunities 
were tually oggurring of discussing the practi- 
cability of reclaiming varieties of ground mostly wet 

















peaty moor, and now in a state completely unpro-). 


ductive, 

I believe I convinced you of the practicability and 
facility of converting every such barren tract, int 
fiorin meadow, of t value, and of all description 
of ground, PEaty Moor is the most rapidly brought 
into profit, and at the least expense. 

hen too in a course of between 200, and 3 
miles through Cumberland and Scotland, peaty m 
was almost the exclusive description of all wast 
grounds, 


f what I conceive and|4Pproaches,—deeper where the moor is wet, and 
feel to be his due for the benefit he has rendered tof™ch water to be discharged. 


When I was treated in so kind an‘ flattering a|P@rts of the fiorin meadow of a friend (otherwise 


inches, ) where drought is apprehended, and then they 
are to be stopped by little dams, as the dry season 


Above all, stagnation of moisture is to be guarded 
against,.as most injurious to vegetation, but no redun- 
dance is mischievous, if of short duration; you must 
remember the great deficiency of crop in the moist 


well laid Gown) but in which the drains were not made 
so frequent as I had ordered. 

The fact is beyond doubt; but the philosophical 
principles upon which the injury of vegetables from 
torpid moisture depends, I never understood, until in 
company with you, I heard them clearly explained 
by an eminent Cumberland personage, then our host, 
perhaps the only scientific botanist I ever met with, 
who was not led astray by Linnean folly. I need not 
say I mean that great and valuable dignitary of the 
church the bishop of Carlisle. 

The next general maxim to be attended to in the 
cultivation of fiorin, is that this vegetable must have 
exclusive possession of the ground ; no mixture of 
other grasses, nor a weed suffered to interfere with 
it, every prior occupant must be exterminated in the 
preparation of the surface, every weed pulled up a 
it appears, and every other grass taken up by the 
roots in May and Juxe when they show their spe- 
ies by their panicles. ; 
Weeding (and especially for the first year) is a 
eavy task in warm arable grounds, and deep moist 
toms ; where for want of fall it is difficult to dis- 








the cleanest stiles of xround I have curtivatea Dorm 
upon, and I must add, have produced crops of the 
greatest luxuriance 

The wet Moors, are much more favourable a soil 
for fiorin, than the more SpUNGY FiBKOUS PEAT 
Moss ; the latter must be consolidated by an admix- 
ture of firmer earth, while the moory soil is suffi- 
ciently solid of itself, and so rich as to give tolerable 
crops without any manure. but where ashes are so 
easily acquired, who wouid deciine to procure on light 
terms, a2 manure which we know forces fiorin in lux- 
uriance to a maximum 

When preparing the moory ground for a crop of 
fiorin it must be made level, and completely raw, 
every vegetable exterminated, and it must be open- 
ed or loosened, to the depth of at least ten inches. 

I may be asked, why prepare the soil to such 
depth, for a vegetabl-, whose roots scarcety penetrate 
one inch ; I confess the superior luxuriance of fiorin 
in deep sofls, has often embarrassed me ; you first 
solved the difficulty to me, by satisfyiny me that the 
evaporation of the earth was a most powerful agent, 
and stimulator of vegetation, of course where the 
earth was hard bound up, immediat«ly beneath the 
roots, evaporation was impossible and that powerful 
stimulus intercepted. 

How clearly did our scientific host the venerable 

Bishop of Landaff explain this new principle of na- 
ture discovered by himself? 
In the preparation of our ground for fiorin we must 
avail ourselves of this principle, without losing sight 
of the peculiarity of our vegetab!«, whose roots pene- 
trate so short a way into the ground :—on the former 
account we must till DEEP; and on the latter we 
must keep our manure better up to the surface, than 
in the culture of any other vegetable. 


frequency of small drains; shallow (that is 12 or 14, The Scotch and English understand every species 


of tillage so much better than we do, that 1 shall uot 
presume to discuss PRACTICES with them,I shall 
confine myself to PRINCIPLES 

When told faring and burning, must be an admi- 
rable stile of preparation for fiorin, | reply are you 
sure you till deep enough ? and that your plough does 
not bury your ashes below the roots of the vegetable 
you wish there to stimulate into action? 

With a view to the latter object, my process is as 
follows—having tilled the ground to the proper depth, 
in the easiest manner its circumstances will admit; 1 
spread HALF my manure, be it ashes or compost, 
over the level surface, and then with a harrow if it 
will bear it, if not with a spade, paint in and mix this 
manure with the upper soil, to the depth of an inch 
and a half, thus enriching the Matrix, to be occupied 
by the roots of the vegetables. 

I then scatter my fiorin strings, no matter whether 
cut or not on the surface, and spread the remainder of 
my manure over them, to which if not sufficient to 
nearly cover them, I add as much of the surface soil 
as is necessary ; the business is now done, protection 
from external trespassers,and rival weeds, and grasess 
within, alone remain. 

Before I proceed to detail the mode of saving the 
crop when ripe, and to name tne period at which I 
recommend fiorin meadows to be mowed, I must 
state the probable value of the crop, that by the pro- 
mise of enormous quantity [ may rouse attention to 
the measures I recommend which might not be en- 
countered under moderate expectations. 

You, sir, with probably the same feeling, having 





rge the waters; but in barren moors to which I 
am particularly anxious to call the attention of ou 
Cumberland, and Scotch friends, the fiorin will have 


tisfied yourself of the immensity of fiorin produce, 
by examining and weighing the luxuriant fiorin crops 
of your friend Genl. Dirom, at ANNAN ; and wishing 


I well recollect our discussing the subject as we'no competitors ; these moors and cut out moss, are!to impress the same Conviction upon otliers wrote to 
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me to ascertain the precise amount of au acre of fio- 
rin, both tresh mowed, and completely dry for storage. 

I rejoiced at the call, and though I had in three 
former seasons ascertained by uncxceptionable wit- 


ks; cted saved by 
new vegetable material, and with great diligence in- 
vestigated its nature, and traced the singular pro- 
perties by which it differs so essentially from. the 


nesses the amount of an English acre of dry hay, tojproduce of all other grasses. 


be six, seven, and eight tous ; | repeated the same tri- 
al,and mowed on September i6th, the twentieth part 
of an acre. 

To the weight when fresh cut i annex little impor- 
tance, Circumstanc’s must vary it so much, but the 
weight of the hay when dry, and fit tor house or rick 
is the test ; 

As I was setting out to Workington I was obliged 


‘The first and most important is that in these Sto- 
lones the principle of vegetable life, independent of, 
and unconnected, with the root, as in the others, per- 
parts equally, and undisturbed by the scythe, per 


months 


to cunt the charge of weighing (when dry) to aller and I took to ascertain this point, bringing from 


military friend, high in rank; his report reached u- 
at Dumfries, ana with the other authentic documents 
on the subject, is deposited among the records of the 
Agricultural Society «of 
cudbrignht; they established the weight of the croj 
mowed by your desire, to «xceed eight tons and one 
quarter, tothe English acre; when perfectly dry 
(my friends phrase.) 

This is the fourth time the immense amount cf 
fiorin crops has been established in as many sepa 
rate seasons. ‘The great difference in value of the 
crops of forin, and other grasses, the latter seldom 
far exceeding two tons; will 1 expect secure atten- 
tion to my statement of the natural history of the 
two descriptions, fiorin and common grass ; with the 
essential differcnce between them, upon which such 
opposite results depend 

very variety of grass of which we have hitherto 
been used to make hay, gives as two different pro- 
ductions, the leaf and the stalk (culmus) ; this latter 
contains the whole seminal apparatus, is the part 
we preserve as hay. comes to its perfection in its in- 
florescence, and should be mowed then, or very 
shortiy after. 

But in ail our grasses hitherto saved for hay, as 
with most other vegetables, the life is indissolubly 
connected with the root, so that the produce when 
severed becomes dead inanimate matter, and like 


all other vegetable and anima! substance when depri- form the latter, vegetate with strength, and increase 


ved of life hastens to putrefaction through the usu- 
al process of fermentation. 


use, our process is obvious ; we give it as much sur- 
face as we Can, exposing it both to sun, and wind, to 
evaporate, not only the atmospheric moisture it may 
have acquired from rain, and by which fermentation 


of life seemed to be extinguished; and now the 


and was thrown to the dunghill. 

This retention of the principle of life, discovers it- 
self in practice, without the trouble of experiments 
for when ourtramp-cocks, or shake-cocks, stand 
long in the field the ropes that hold them tight, tike 
the bands of our sheaves of corn in a bad harvest, al! 
or 

‘he next remarkable property by which fiorin 
differs from common grass, is the uninterrupted ve- 
getation of these stolones, which never stop length- 
ening their string; that is to increase, the quantity 
lof their produce ; the eye is sufficient to establish 
the luxuriant growth of every fiorin acre I have 
‘standing through this wet November; and two years 
lago I was able to ascertain that the stolones were 
vegetating and lengthening through February, and 
an unusually deep snow, and in severe frost. 
| This perpetual vegetation from the middle of June, 
should reconcile sceptics to the immense diffrence 
‘between fhorin crops, and those of common hay, when 
they know, that the period in which the grasses that 





their quantity, rarely exceeds seven weeks. 
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f for use, this|some, of his fiorin eleven ‘days, and T sunk mine at 


the bottom of my pond for thirteen, neither of these 
parcels sustained the slightest injury, nor, when 
again dried, was the predilection of cattle for them 
in the least abated. 

I had small lap cocks perhaps twelve pounds 
weight, which stood in my field neglected, and un- 
touched for four months last winter, the wettest sea- 


vades the whole stolo, or string, animates all itsjson remembered, yet they did not sustain any da- 


mage, and for four years past I have had hay in the 


vades the dry, and even housed hay, for many|\common course of making, in the field, every day 


from October Ist, to March, and numbers coming 


I have elsewhere stated the pains General T'rot-ito witness the strange process. 


Let me not be misunderstood to recommend such 


the cock in the field, and at the same time from myjextremes, it is the duty of the experimentalist to try 
hay loft, fiorin strings, and trying them in my hot/powers to the utmost; while the cautious practical 
house, where they always vegetated;—from De-jfarmer, avails himself of his experience exactly 
the stewartry of Kirk-icember to the beginning of May ; then the principlejso far as is prudent and no farther 


I recommend fiorin hay to mowed in October a 


same little cock which had braved the winter rainsja period so late, as to give good time for the sto- 
began to fust, and with the first June rains rotted/lones to lengthen, yet sufficiently early to save the 


crop with ease, and to have it ready for use when 
wanted. 

I proceed as follows ; I shake out my sward the 
day it is mowed and roll it up into lap cocks, damp 
as it may be ;—I am not afraid_of atmospheric wa- 
ter, while in the field, but my great object is to get 
rid of it, that I may be able to accumulate, as notwith- 
standing the anteseptic powers of fiorin, a quantity 
pressed together, and stored wet, would certainly spoil. 
y lap cocks remain untouched for a week, I then 
seize the first dry moment, go round them, turn the 
damp side to the wind, and gently raising them up 
so as to loosen them that the air may penetrate, an 
hour afterwards, I go round them again and turn 
them over with the point of a stick, exposing their 
basis to the wind. 

In another hour, I go round them again, lighten 
them up, make the as narrow as I can, and 
keep any hay that may be wet on the top. 

When they have stood another week, I repeat the 
same process, never breaking up a lap cock. 

After three or four days, To them into shake 
cocks, that is, I accumulate as many together as can 


From the time the crops of common grass attain/be heaped up without treading, and hold them tight 
When then we wish to preserve this substance forthe ir pertection, they begin to fall off, the stalks be- 


‘come lignious, the leaves collapse, and rot; here the 


when ripe. 
With fiorin the case is quite different, for consist- 


is encouraged ; but also its own crude, aqueous juices, ing of animated stolones, which never abate in quali- 


which stimulate to fermentation still more. 

When by stirring, and exposure for a sufficient time, 
we get entirely rid of the former, and as much of 
the latter as we consider dangerous; we venture 
to accumulate for store and cali it hay. 

Such are the principles, and the practice founded 
upon them, by which we have hitherto been used to 
convert our grassy preduce into winter provender. 

Let us now examine the vegetable substance which 
I have brought forward into notice and recommend 
to be substituted in the pase of the hay, we at pres- 
ent use, as possessing infinite advantage over it, and 
productive of the greatest benefit, to the consumer, 
to the landholdcr, and above all to the state itself. 

I have said that the only produce of the grasses 
with which we are acquainted is the stalk, and leaf. 
Nature endows the agrostis stoloniferu (cur fioriu) 
with a third species of prodace, different from, and 
totally unlike the former; in its periods of growth ; 
In its habits—and still more in its valuable properties, 

This pare preteis leaves, stalks and seed, 
like the rest of its tribe, as June is advanced begins 
to exhibit its own characteristic marks, and to pro- 
ject shoots, which creeping along the ground, and 
vegetating without interruption, acquire great length, 
a from their number and length accumulate into 
a fleece, or mass of grass, far superior in quantity to 
ay toe ever produced by any other of the grassy 
tribe. 


April; and in every week in that 


ease. 
But nme this strange measure succeeds in small 
quantities, 


provisions ready for use when wanted. 


the danger- of having more greenhay on our hands 
than we can manage in the short days and rainy 
weather, we have reason to expect? 

I reply, through the whole month of October if the 
crop be large, and the latter half, if it be moderate, 
or small ;—as in the making of this fiorin into hay, 
much of it must be thrown into November, a season 
in which the hay, that we are acquaint d with can 
scarcely be saved; the prudence of so late mowing 
has been questioned. 

But here the principle of life peculiar to fiorion, 
stolones, comes into our aid, and enables us to save 
hay composed of them, with more ease, and certain- 
ty, than common hay is saved in summer. 

Eminent philosophers (as I have stated elsewhere) 
prove that the principle of life, irresistibly counter- 
cts both, putrefaction, and evaporation ; hence wet, 





I first brought serious attention on this after pro-jthat so much contributes to rot common hay, is t 


duce of the Agrotis stoloniferu, these long strings, by 


fiorin quite innocent; Mr. Miller of Dalswinton, and 


botanists called Stolones; and neglecting the leaves! separately, made the experiment; he stceped 





When then should fiorin crops be mowed? thatis,, — 
how long can we venture to avail ourselves of theirjstill more favourable to fiorin culture, and more ex- 
increase of quantity, without exposing ourselves tojtensive at least in Scotland and Ireland, wet peaty 


by a rope or two. 
When they shall have stood thus for a week the 


farmer has no option; he must mow his hay cropjhay is quite fit for use, but as the quantity probably 


far exceeds the immediate demand, it will be pru- 
dent to accumulate these intocommon tramp cocks 
of 15 or 10 bundred weight, which may stand in the 


ty, the crops may be mowed, and afford excellentifield through the winter, ready for use as wanted. 
hay from the beginning of September, to the end of, 


1 shall be told these cocks will be spoiled by 


period, I havejthe severity of winter weather, no doubt common 
mowed fiorin of the same quality, and saved it with|hay would, but the animation of the material of which 


their surface is composed, protects fiorin both from 
putrefaction, and evaporation; and we find the 


do not say it would suit practice in a}whole mass equally fit for use, when in tramp cocks 
great scale; besides, we require to have our winterjof common hay, much of the outside coating, must 


be thrown away, spoiled and rotted by long exposure. 
I proceed now to another description of ground, 


mountain. 

i say more favourable, because the declivities 
make drainage a matter of great facility: and the 
skirts of the mountains where improvement will ne- 
cessarily commence, must be all capable of irriga- 
tion from the commanding upper rills; and of all 
grasses fiorin is most improved by irrigation. 

In the transactions of the agricultural society of 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbri (copies of which 
were in so flattering a enact pod to you, and 
to me) I find a very intelligent memoir by one of 
their vice Presidents, Mr. Mure. 

This gentleman dividing his country into three 
districts determined by their respective elevations; 
of the highest, or mountain districts says, ‘* But the 
greater part of the (mountain) moors must be limit- 
ed to the breeding of sheep, and young cattle, and 
of grazing highland cattle ; want of tillage and mea- 





jdow ground, and consequently of fcdder limits great- 
ly the breeding of cattle,” 
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fhat will Mr. Mure say to the introduction of ajthe pursuits of the practica’ Farmer. cav be best «x 
style of culture into his mountain moors, to which it/plained by the Naturalist. It is sufficient for th: 
has been objected that the immense quantities of hay/Agriculturist to be convinced that the disease i: 
jt would produce could not find a vent _ {highly infectious, and that it is, in many instances 

The objection was made to Mr, Miller of Dalswin-|but too easily communicated to the seed, in whict. 
ton who was preparing for fiorin, tracts of mountain|state the inoculation is « ff-cted 
moor to an extent I dare not mention ; he was asked) Ty prove the foregoing assertion, any person hav 
how will you dispose of the hay? my good oid friend|ing doubts, may try the effect of inccuation on a 
replied, J shall send it to market on its legs. — small scale by means of the following simple pro 
It will be doubted, that fiorin will vegetate in Al-icess. Take a few handsfull of perfectly clean wheat 
pine climates, where other culture is given up aslwash it well in pure water, and on some spot in the 
desperate. 1 reply that where a vegetable thrivesifarm garden, or other convenient place, sow one 
spontaneously it may also be cultivated. balf of the Wheat in its clean washed state; then 
That this hardy grass does grow spontaneously,ake a portion of the fine black dust of Smut, and with 
en our highest mountains, is a question of fact, for thelit incoculate the remaining half of the washed Wheat 
truth of which you heard me call for the testimony!;js may be done by putting the smut dust and 
of the noble president of the society of the stewartry,| washed Wheat together into a small bag, and shaking 
of Kirkcudbright. eae } them well Let the Wheat remain in the bag aday or 
I addressed the Earl of Seikirk in his chair, and two, or more, till it is dry, and afterwards sow it 
asked him if he had not, at my request, gone to thelon a convenient spot of ground, at a distance from 


a number of years nm successton, yet are never Wroud- 
led with Smut. Such instance: s are in corroboration 
of my assertion, that if there has been no infection, 
there will be no disease ; and is alse in favour of an 
opinion which I now advance. That with proper 
attention the disease may, ina very few years, be 
totally eradicated. 

Since the advance inthe price of salt, the expense 
of good brine or pickle, has beccine of much consid- 
eration to farmers, and in consequence, various sub- 
stitutes have been adopted, which have frequently 
proved inefficacious 

In attempting to give directions for this necessary 
operation, [ recommend, that previous to ail other 
applications, the Wheat shoul be weil washed in 
pure water. This precess is performed with faciity 
by means of close wicker besk:ts, in which the 
Wheat may be put, and immersed in running water, 
or in tubs, cisterns, &c. ; but what ever method is 
used, let the Wheat be wel! stirred up, shock about, 





summit of Knockiaid Mountain to look for forin, andihe other part previously sown, The result wili/4"d the refuse skimmed off Lhe pickle or brine may 


if he had not found it there in abundance; The certainly prove satisfactory by the produce in the 


height above the sea 1660 feet. — following season. | 
Iwas then speculating a priori; but now the fact}: When a farmer b comes convinced of the infec-! 


is established by the luxuriance of the fiorin I plant-lrious nature of tre disease, the most desirable pur- 


ed far up on the Marquis of Abercorn’s mountain, nose has been effected, for he will ever after be care- 


be made of coarse salt and clear water, sufficiently 
Strong to carry a new laid eye. Lhe wheat after 
being well washed, must be put inte tie pees: and 
the quantity proportioned to te size of the vessel, 
so that the Wheat is completiy covered by the 


and still more by the extensive meadow laid down 
yet higher on the Marquis ot Hertford’s wet and 
peaty mountain above Belfast. 


ul to avoid infection pickle ; let it be stirred up several times, and all 


The disease is frequently communicated by vari-Tefuse skimmed cff. The wheat should remain 
us insidi-us means, s:Idom sufficiently attended to,in the pickle from six to twelv), or mere hours.— 


= wis RS Se ee ca ree 





[TO BE CONTINUED } such as—by putting pure Wheat into foul sacks—The pickle must then be drained off and with the 

smear by spreading it on a barn floor where smutted wheat @ddition of a little tresh sait, wi'l be ready for the 

: : had previously been thrashed—by the means of Next steeping When the wheat is taken out of the 

Treatise on Smut in Wheat. cet a Sa beni eet Oi A &e. &c. The pickle, it should be spread over a bera, or other floor 
THK EARL OF CHESTERFIELD > / 


; " : infection is also not unfreqently carried from theto dry ; and here it may be necessary to remark, that 
Has ordered, that copies of the foliowing Extract lis Rates talisnen eteainiedh cs ate, hy been winnowed, Where there is any danger of infection from the 


from the Farmer's ergs ang ye = = wry dung being removed from thence and laid in afloor, it shouid pre viousty be dusted over with quick 
amongst the ‘Tenantry 7. ords Ips Estate |reen state upon land intended to be sown with lime, well swept into the crevices of the floor  Af- 
And shouid they have any ri nia tWheat iter the Wheat is taken out of the pickling tub, and 
make on the —— — ——— as oo Although according to the theory I now advance,|!#id on the floor, it should be well dusted over and 
ee ee Stee. ae Bri mes ih rt viz. where there has been no infection communicated'™ixed with quick, or caustic lim-; and if turned 
Ses Ot CURBTRAPIELD, Ot Drdcey Fans. tic seed, there willbe no Smut in the produce ;Ver by a shovel, or stirred abour by the teeth of a 
near Burton upon-Trent and however strict a farmer may be in adhering toTake, it will dry faster and be soon r ready for sow- 





EXTRACT FROM THE FARMER’S JOURNAL OF |this system, and of course cautious in guarding 
THE 2d OF SEPTEMBER, 1811. against infection, yet I do not advise him to trust 
To the editor of the Farmer’s Journal. to caution alone as a safe preventive ; for, as I have 
Srr,—I1 Venture to address youona subject inter- before observed, the infection is frequently convey« d 
esting to most Agriculturists, and 1 may say ofjin the most insidious manner, so that it is almost 
great importance to the community at large, namely, impossible to be su fficiently guarded against it, with- 
the disease in Wheat called Smut, Bunts, Blabs, &c.jout the aid of washes, styptics, &c. &c and J 
Should you think the following observations worthy strongly recommenced a proper attention to their 
of a place in your Journal, you are at liberty tojapplication in the manner hereafter treated of 
make use of them for that purpose. , It has long been an established practice amongst 
As the Wheat seed-time is now approaching, liintelligent and unprejadiced farmers, to be very care 
consider it a matter of great importance, that every/ful, not only in the selection of Wheat for seed, but 
farmer should use proper precautions against the|also in attending to.well washing, brining, steeping, 
robability of his having any portion of Smutamongstior otherwise preparing the seed, for its being depos 
his Wheat crops, in the produce of the followinglited in the ground. being satisfied from perhaps 
year. ; _ , |\dear-bought experience, that on the proper execution 
lam aware that many agriculturists will think/of the process of pickling? depends their safety 
it presumptuous in me (so little qualified) to at-lagainst the probability of having Smut amongst their 
tempt to give information or instruction on these|following Wheat crops 
subjects ; others will scoff and say, there is nothing) [| am sorry to say, there still remain a few preten- 
new advanced, and that thcy have long been fully ac ded Agriculturists, perversely and obstinately at- 
quainted with both the theory and the practice. tached to opinions they have formed on the nature 
But as my views are clearly disinterested, and Iiof the disease, such as—that it is occasioned by the 
will even say, patriotic, I shall not be deterred from/state of the weather,—by the situation of the land— 
venturing to communicate my ideas on this very im-|by the nature of the soil—and by various other cau- 
portant subject ; being in hope that (should you deemises, equally erroneous and absurd. To such men 
the treatise worthy of a place in your Journal) it\] strongly recommend to try the effect of inoculation 
may attract the eye and command the attention ofjin the simple manner I have before described 
some farmers of different descriptions from those 1} Another class of farmers are convinced by expe- 
have before mentioned. Should that be the case, Iirience, that smutted seed will produce smutted crops, 
shall feel satisfied, and fully compensated in the hopeland are therefore more careful in the selection of 
the country will be ultimately benefited by a|\Wheat for seed, which they frequently sow in the 


ing; and if run through a Barley or Oat riddle, it 
will separate better as 1t is sown. Should the weath- 
er prove unfavourable at the time. the seed will not 
take injury from being pickled, siould it not be 
sown for a fortnight afterwards, provi:'ed it is spread 
thin on a dry floor, and turned occasi nally. 

Another methed of pickling is sometimes practised 
with success, by immersing the wheat into. or sprink- 
ling it over with stale chamber-ley. and afterwards 
dusting it over with quick lime ; but th’s method, al- 
though much cheaper ; is not so advisable as the for- 
mer ; because, by the latter, methcd, the operation 
is frequently not performed effectually there being 
much danger of the seed being injured by the 
strength of the chamberley. So also the Wheat 
pickled inthis manner must be sown immediately 
after it is dressed, be the state of the w: ather what 
it may ; for if kept out of the ground for a time it 
would be perished, that is, its vegetative powers 
would be destroyed ; whereas, by the forimer method 
no such danger is to be apprehended, and is there- 
fore to be particularly recommended where drill 
husbandry is practised; 2s the seed may remain 
with safety till it is quite dry, before it is sown, which 
will prevent its clogging in the seed-cups, it being 
liable to do so, if sown when wet. 

Many other methods of preparing seed W heatare 
practised, and many ridiculous nostrums er’ made 
use of for that purpose, one of which cannot be too 
severely reprobated, that is, the use of solutions of 
arsenic, a very dangerous expedient and oug' t to be 
discentinued. 








more general adoption of the rules here laid down. |same state in which it is bought ; consequently, not 
As an introduction I shall first state, that beingiunfrequently disappointed in the produce, not being 
fully convinced, 





carried on under the patronage of the Earl of Ches-lof applications) made to produce clean crops. Such, 
terfield, (whom I have the honour to serve in thelhowever, is the fact. 

capacity of Bailiff,) I have no hesitation in stating] On some farms, the occupiers take little or no 
my pinion to be, that the Smut in Wheat is a con-|trouble about preparing the Wheat seed, but con- 
tagious disease, the nature of which being foreign to\tinue to sow the same produce, without change, for 


Ishall now, Sir, commit the foregoing obsvrvations 
into your hands, leaving it to your discretion to make 


a series of experiments madelaware of the infectious nature of the disease ; or that/such use of them as you may think proper. I sub- 
upon this farm (Bradby, in the county of Derby,)even highly infected seed may be (by the proper use|scribe myself, 


Your humble Servant. 
FRANCIS BLAIKIE. 


Bradby Hall,near Burton-upfion- 
Trent, Aug. 27th, 1811. 
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Kitchen Garden for November. 


from the American Practical Gardener, published|those which may be exposed to the winds. 


by Fielding Lucas, Jr 
{Continued from No 33—fi. 264.) 
FRUIT GARDEN, FOR NOVEMBER. 


Raspberries. 


The red and white Antwerp raspberries are ex-|&c. may now be brought to their proper form by cut- 
cellent fruit, but less hardy than the other varieties ;\ting off the straggling branches, and trimming up the 








tender kind of trees and shrubs, to protect them, in 
some measure, from frost. 


Care of new filanted Trees. 


The manure dropped about it, would restore 
Tie up all new planted trees to stakes, especiaily|these spots to the common level of fertility, and 


thereby cure these offensive cye-sores, so dis- 
gusting in the view of all thrifty farmers. A 
practice observed by Mr. Ward, of Ceecil, in the 
‘9 eres management o! sheep, may here be appropriately 

Pruning Trees and Shrués. introduced. It is copied from the Editor’s note 
Hardy forest, ornamental trees or flowering shrubs, book, dated November, 1814. 


“ Mr. Ward, of Ceecil, has 136 sheep, which 


Lay some light litter over the roots of the more 


it will, therefore, be necessary in the eastern andistems of such as require it ; but the more tender/® Winter he feeds on wheat straw, salted, say 


middle states, to lay down the shoots of the present'sorts should not be pruned till spring. 


season, immediately previously to the severe frosts, 
first cutting off close to the ground, the shoots which 
bore fruit the preceding summer. ‘The sup reume- 
rary, weakly sho ts may likewise be cut off, and als: 
the straggling tops. or they may have a general and, 
final pruning 

Then «dig the earth between the rows, and add 
some very rotten manure, after which, being provided 
with some huoked wooden pees, and a number of 


long pliant hoop poles, lay down each row of shoots,|it consists of a circular cage or crib, which may 
gently on one side, on these lay the poles lengthwise|be made of osiers, willows, or other pliant brush- 


of the rows, pegging them down with the hooks, so 
as to keep the shoots close to the earth; after which 
cover aji over with light litter of any sort, in order 
to protect the plants from the effect of the various 
chang: of the w: ather, as weil as from frost. Here 
they will remain safe till the beginning of March, 
when the litter is to be taken off, the plants raised 
up, and the ground receive its spring dressing. 


ORCHARD: FOR NOVEMBER. 


Planting and Choice of Situation, &c. 

This being the most suitable season for planting 
out fruit trees of all kinds, after remarking that the 
soil should always be a drv rich loam, the observa- 
tions made in January and February are referred to,| 

Apples, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots. and almonds, may now be 
planted; also, wainuts, chesnuts, filberts, persim- 
mons, medilars, berberries, and every other kind of 
hardy fruit trees. 














Pruning. 

You may now commence the pruning of all fruit 
trees, excep' stone fruit. as there ts more ume at this 
Season than in the spring; but if it was not for the 
pressure of business, the spring would be preferable 
rs ali; the stone fruit must be omitted pruning till 
then. 


NURSERY, FOR NOVEMBER. 
Generali Odservations. 

Continue to dig and trench the ground, to forward 
the business for spring. 

Where it is necessary to manure any part, it should 
be carried an! spread over the ground, previous to 
digging. This season will be more suitable to per- 
form this work, than at the time of planting. 

Protecting Seedlings and young Plants 

All seedlings, that are rather tender, should have 
hoop arches over the beds, and at the time of severe} 
frosts, thick mats, &c placed on them, in order to, 
protect the plants 

Every kind of hardy plants in pots, should now be 
removed to places where they may have sufficient! 
protection in severe weather ; for if fully exposed t 
the frost, the plants will be injured, and the pots 
broken by it. 

When hardy and exotic plants are set out in large 
pots. these may be plunged to their rims, in a warm 
border, and covered six inches deep over their edges, 
with tanner’s bark, &c. which will considerably pre- 
serve their roots 

The more curious kinds of evergreens, and other 

lants ia pots, should be removed into the green- 

1ouse, or under garden frames, with glasses or other 


| 
} 


half bushel of salt to 100 bushels of straw, given 
to the above with half a bushel of corn 3 times 
a week—sheared 44 damés ist July, product 
112} pounds wool—sold to the hatters at 86 cts, 
per pound—thinks they wintered as weil as those 
not sheared, and that the quality of the subse- 
quent fleece was improved—sprinkles salt on 
poor spo's, sheep in resorting there, manure 
them—finds that they prefer lying on naked 
iand.”” A good plan would be to plough up poor 
spouts in a sheep pasture in summer—they will 
always go to such places to rest during the night. 
Ed. Am, Farmer. 





SUKEP. 
A simple Contrivance for feeding Sheep. 


This contrivance 1s denominated a tumdril ; 


wood. The whole is about ten feet in circum 
ference, and closely wattled to the height of about 
one foot, above which it is left open for the space 
of eighteen inches; it is then wattled again to 
the height of eight or ten inches, and an opening 
about eighteen inches in breadth is lett at the top 
for putting in the roots or other food, whether 
green or dry. The staves which form the skele- 
ton of this utensil are ten inches asunder, so that 
twelve sheep may feed at the same time in each 
tumbril.* 


FROM THE NATIONAL INITELLIGENCER. 


On the Grape Vine, 
With its Wines, Brandies, and dried Fruits, 
No. I. 


No principle of action in the business and industry 
of the United States has been so beneficial to them as 
the adoption of new objects of culture by the planters 
and tarmers, whose old objects of culture were likely 
to become redundant, and to fali in price. Cotton 
and sugar are weil known and important examples. 
There are good grounds for estimating our whole 
cotton of our best year, (September, 1817, to Septem- 
ber, 1818) at 42 millions of dollars, according to. the 
price on the wharves of our sea-ports for that which 
was exported to foreign countries, and the price at 
our factories, stores, and dwellings, of that which 
was manufactured at home. It is now manifest that 
the East indian and South American cotton greatly 
injure our markets; and as this arises from grow- 
ing, permanent, and substantial causes, there is rea- 
on to expect the continuance of the injury to us 
from the foreign rival cotton cultivation. A brief 
and plain view of the history and prospect of cotton, 
will be found in the Philadelphia edition (A D. 1818) 


, of Rees’ English Cyclopedia, by Murray Bradford 
| Considerable benefit may be derived from the|g. Co endet an kat. ue head of prt « United 











| 
| 
| 





adoption of the simple contrivance above repre- 
sented for the purpose of feeding sheep ; for it 
not only effects a material reduction in the con- 
sumption and expense of provender, which is thus 
prevented from being trodden under foot, or soil- 
ed with dung ; but also, in this state of separa- 
tion, the stronger sheep cannot drive away the 
weaker, as each is secured by the head. Be- 
sides, as the construction of such a tumbril is at- 
tended with no difficulty, it may be easily pro- 
cured, and conveyed to any part of the farm; 
and, with due care, may be kept in constant use 


States.’ Phe facts there stated, with many known sub- 
sequent circumstances, will give rise to serious reflec- 
tions, in the minds of the landhoider and the states- 
man, upon the subject of protecting the productions of 
of our own soil. The industry of the landed menof the 
U. States is manifestly and unaiterably much greater 
than any, and than ail, the other branches of our do- 
mestic or national industry. ‘Che mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing branches result almost entirely from the 
landed industry. While, therefore, the legislative and 
executive sovernments raise revenues of 27 1-2 to 
60 per cent. on a great quantity of foreign cotton 
cloths from India and Europe, and a higher revenue 
from the foreign manufacturies of tobacco, and a 





for eight or ten years.t 





*« Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, 
Vol. IV. first series. 


+ This tumbril, so simple and easy of con- 
struction, would be found useful in the facility},. fond beneficial to the landed intrest to inquire 


still higher reveaue from the foreign manufactures 
of grain, of fruit, and of the cane, to the great fun- 
damental and convenient support of American ma- 
nufactures ; and while they «re free to go further, 


our agricultural and manufacturing industry it will 


with which it may be moved, and set down fotlinto other means of promoting the prosperity of the 





covering. 





any given time on poor galled spots in the field.!Co/ossus of our country—the agricultural industry. 


if they find it right, in the joint encouragement of 
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Th. re can be no doubt that, between the sites ofjvines at such clistances as to facilitate tne use of 
the vineyards of the Lower Schuylkill, Southwark, |r ije plough and the harrow. 
of kaeky Ne S veces at ras Awe Here, which can be obtained should be used, in order the years 1817 and 1818. 
of the same state, on the north, and the coasts of the|'@ Put the culture forward, These may be fo- YEAR 1817 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south, the United States pos-|"€#g0 or American, native or imported. A harsh , : 
sess the climates and soils of “ the vine-covered hills\grape to the taste may produce a better wine 
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Extract from Captain Lewis Brantz’s Su mmary 
The best grapes Veteorologiwal observations near Bultimore, for 








YEAR 1818. 



































: - py o: — ae Faren- | Water fali’n.|Faren- | Water falln. 
and gay to $e of France.” The sweet orangelihan was expected, and more and better brandy. MONTHS. nh erage ee 
f P a ‘ A vs . “Te Oe Ther. ch th. 
ery 7 Ny, eof Mar groves and gardens, in oe vi-iThe finest grapes of Europe and the African) y= oe alsin ae ae ——- 
cinity of New Orleans, at a greater distance froml.jes are supposed to be native wildings improv-| Fortuacy. lo7 4| ol a =}. 9 
the sea than any piace of equally safe growth, in dl enc Ba ol et 7. ‘ emruary, |27 +) 2) 8 [28 2 —_ 
Provence or Languedoc, of France. As our country] © DY Culture an selection. The region of the} March, 40 4] 4/2 1-2\29 21 
shall be cleared and drained, our climate will be plum and peach appears to include the region ol Avril, 38 4 1/2 1-2/46 4] 2 1 
still less severe in the States on the Mexican Gultjihe vine. Although the south is the proper| May, ID —} 2; 6 [57 —| 6 44 
In the north, our climates of New V vay andjsphere of the grape, its cultivation there wili reg a yr it 14 
Harmony, in Indiana, Glasgow, in Kentucky, injieave the bread grains. tobacco, hemp, the gras- A 7 74) 3) 5 v6 44 1 
$7 to 38 degrees 30 minutes north, which are}... | te ie me" August, 7L f} 10) 4 73 — 2 ~ 
- ses and cattle to the more exclusive and profita-| — §. ptember |65 sy} 
the present northern extremes of successful ex- bl |  Peagaype ess Ct Cae ae ptember 165 —} 3] 3 /63 || 3 2 
periments in the vine cultivation, are as favourable fe cumure of the states north of the proper re-| Octoher, 52H al 8 jt Ff 1 
and mild as the climates of Champagne, Tokay,)$!00 of fine and abundant crops of wine. We| November, |46 2) 3] 7 45 —-)2 pen 
Lorraine, Burgundy, and Hockheim, which are fine|pay annually to foreign nations a sum of money} Vecemb r '34 13) 6 |9 | 2 6 
northern regions of the vine in France and Germany .jfor wines, spirits, and materials tu ‘ake spirits, mean, 48)5 1-2 7 32 | 6 
Between eo New hey wr Por yp Poke ay Ore and for fresh and dried grapes, as great as our toh inches |pert. Water 
of Mexico the states of Louisiana, Alabama. Missis- whole specie medium. So important is this sub- _ 1520 1-4.) Water, [50 1-6.” fallen. 














sippi, Georgia, South and North Carolina, Tennes-|. 85, eine Ra * pp 8 ; ; 
see, Indiana, and large parts of Virginia and Ken- ject, in various points of view, to ail the states, Greatest cold in the year 1817—15th. Feb. at sun 
tucky. must give us a// the vine climates of France, ‘hat it 1s respectiully recommended to the su rise, 4° below J—and the greatest heat 30th July, 92°, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Upper Italy This vine/perintendanis of ail our public, ayricultual and Greatest cold in the year 1818—10th Feb. at sun 
district of the United States is much larger than alll philosophical libraries, to procure all the treati-/S% 2° below 0 and the greatest heat 12th July, 
those vine countrics of France, Germany, Switzer-|,es on the culture of vines and making of grapes) “y; x cnauties of chnciteadl 

land, and Upper Italy. The crop of wine and bran-|wiich are to be found in the npwages of orthy of observation, that although the sum- 


dy in the vine country of France alone, though our 
vine country is more than twice the size, has been 
estimated at 100 millions of dollars. Let us then 
consider the propriety of a diligent inquiry into the 
cultivation of the vine, and the preparation of wines, 
brandies, dried fruits, and cream tartar, in the Uni- 
ted States, in order to maintain the prosperity of the 
landed interest by the variety and prices of our crops. 


The present duties on foreign distilled and ferment- 
ed spirits and liquors, (brandy, gin, rum, arrack, 
wines, beer, ale and porter) and on dried fruits, 
though laid for revenue, afford a great and sure encou- 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 1819. 


France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and great Bri- 


A Friend to the National Industry. 


Note by the editor of the American Farmer. 
It is to be regretted, that more genera! attention 


ragement to the establishment and the manufacturejhas not hitherto been paid to the keeping of accurate 
of the grape. The demand wil! increase with ourjmeteorological tables ; if it were for no other purpose 


lation, and the facility and certainty of the cul 


-|than to save Cultivators from engaging in many ex- 


ture and crop will grow with the clearing and|pensive experiments which theorists have induced 

draining of our country. Ridges hills, mountains, rocky|them undertake by confounding one climate, and the 

lands, any steep grounds, gravelly, stony, sandy, andjcourse of husbandry of one country with another— 

other inferior lands, (if only mt will yield profit in‘merely because, on an inspection of the map, they 
w 


large crops or in fine qualities o 


ine, or both Fresh|happen to lie in the same ‘atitude. The city of Bal- 


and dried grapes are both favourable to health andjtimore is in lat. 39 20 north, The city of Seville, in 
frugality. Ripe grapes have been administered to/Spain, isin lat. 37 32. These cities are situated about 
whole regiments uf troopsin France, who have beenja similar distance from the ocean At Baltimore the 
ravaged by fluxes and dysenteries.* The quantity) winters are remarkably severe ; with every precau- 
of wine computed to be produced in France is tenjtion the fig, as a shrub, can scarcely be preserved 


millions of casks, of nearly 63 gallons each, on twolfrom destruction by the intense cold. 


The neigh- 


millions of arpents (not 2,200,000 acres) of land, often|bourhood of Seville, is alike famous for its olives, 
not fit for wheat, rice or tobacco, valued very low,/Oranges and Xeres, or sherry wine ; indeed, is only 
on a medium at fifty francs the cask or French\surpassed by the West Indies in the growth of tne 
hogshead, This is three time the value of the cot-jsugar cane. 


ton crop of the United States, on a medium value 


produced in 1818 or in 1819, and demands our early 
and serious attention, particularly from the Gulf of, 
Mexico to the end of the 39th degree, when the coun-| 
try in that degree shall be cleared and drained in 


its wet or marshy parts. 


Tt has been already observed, that ridges and 





| ‘The Islands of Great Britain and Ireland are situ- 
ated in about the same parallel of latitude as New-| 
foundiand. The European Islands are susceptible of, 
ithe highest agricultural improvement, and are lite- 
rally cu'tivated like a garden, while the American 
Isiand, has been abandoned as being too bieak, cold, 
and wholly unsuited for habitation. 

We are told by philosophers, that the mean tem- 


hills are the most suitable shape or form of},.-a:ure below which particular productions cannot 


country for vineyards. 
sure is from south east to south. 


The most proper €XPO-lbe cultivated with success. 
It is believed 


FARENHEIT 


mer of 1818 was remarked as unusually warm, the 
mean temperature of this year is 2° lower than 1817. 
Chis arises from the circumstance of the first five 
months being unusually cold: the heat commenced 
towards the end of June, but then it continued uni- 
form until the end of August, and in December, it, 
was severely cold. 





From the Albany Argus. 

Mr. BuEL.—It may be acceptable to many of your 
rea‘ers who are in the habit of collecting and pre- 
serving medicinal plants, or ‘ roots and herbs’ for 
tamily use, and for sale, to be advised of the most 
proper manner and time of selecting and collecting 
them. So many of them enter the shops of the 
druggists, and become a necessary and valuable pre- 
scription under the direction of the physicians, it is 
of importance that every species should have its si- 
milar quality in a similar degree. Many a vegetable 
medicine has lost its reputation inthe handsof scientific 
physicians from repeated disappointments in its effica- 
cy, because it was gathered out of its proper season, I 
have therefore, selected the following directions: 
Vegetables should be collected in places where 
they are indigenous, and in soils and situations where 
they naturally fourish with the greatest Inxuriance. 
The decayed part should be separated, and on dry- 
ing the sound portion, care should be taken to pre- 
vent the dissipation of volatile parts ; and during the 
time of Keeping them, the access of insects or impu- 
rities. Annval roots are in the greatest pertection 
just before their shoots sprig forth, and biennial ones 
in the spring of the second year: in the autumn of 
the first, their virtue is not greatly inferior, but there 
is no danger of gathering the degenerate rot, has- 
tening to decay, by mistaking the second for the first 
year 
Perennial roots are the best in the spring, just be- 
fore the period when the sap begins to rise. 

Juicy roots, if their medicinal portion b- nt vola- 
tile, may be rapidly dried by~a heat from 90 to 120 


degrees—but if aromatic, in a current of cold dry 
Deg. Min. Sec |air, and exposed to the sun Thick roots should be 
sliced and hung ou strings. 
Herbs and leaves in general acquire activity frm 
their age—but mucilaginous ones become woody, 
Particular attention should be bestowed on collect- 
ing the foeted hellebore or bear’s foot, and tox glove; 
e mean temperature of our climate at Balti |the former has the leaves of the first am! -eeood 
more as noted by a very accurate observer, was injvear at the same time, distinguished by their colour 
the year 1817, which was unusually chill and wet om their acrimony ; it isnecessary, therefore. to se- 
* See Dr. Tissot’s advice tothe people of Lusanne.|52° 4. ect one kind only, and the older are the more active. 


that all southern exposures will do. The propa-) _ : : > 
gation may be by seeds, or by cuttings or by peerands viet Wine es = = » 
bending and covering a part of an old VINE 80 8S\Orange trees : i 62 22 30 
to make it grow out in another place at a propericugr e “ ‘ . - 64 37 30 
distance. The plough is of much use in the cul-\Sugar canes ‘ fs » 68 00 00 


tivation, so that care must be taken to plant the 
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The fox glove is a biennial, and the caves previous 
to the flowering of the second vear, more active than 
those of the first; they should if possible, be distin- 
guished. Aromatic leaves should be collected after 
the flower buds are formed ; Annuals, about the time 
of flowering ; biennials, before the sap mounts; and 
perennials before they flower; they snould be dried 
rapidly, and if succulent, by artificial heat. 

esinous barks are best collected in spring ; gum 
My ones in autumn; and of the former, the heavies: 
should be preferred. 

Flowers, as well as herbs, should be collected in 
dry weather. Seeds and fruits should be collected 
when ripe, but before they would fall spontaneously 
Vegetables generaliy should be dried by artificial 
heat, though not to such a degree as most siigihitly tu 
destroy their colour. Every vegetaole shouid be 


kept dry: Herbs and leaves when brittle or friab'e,}, 


appear to have lost their odour, but regain it on being 
kept in aclose box. Olly seeds and truits should b: 
kept in a dry cvol piace, but not beyond the season of 
again collecting them ‘Those vegetable substances 
are best preserved in every form which have grow: 
and been gathered in a dry season. M 


Extracts from a Compendious Diction- 
ary of the Veterinary Art. 


(Continued from No, 32—p. 254.) 


Catvinc. At the end of nine lun«r months or 
40 weeks the period of the. cow’s gestation is 
complete : and about a fortnight or three weeks 
before this time, what is termed Springing takes 
place. The space then between the shape and 
the udder becomes redder than usual, the udder 
enlarges, and the ligaments or joinings of the 
bones termed the Couples, on each side the 
rump, are by degrees giving way, till a yielding 
or something like a separation of them can be felt. 
When these appearances show themselves, the 
cow is at her full time, and ahould be narrowly 
watched, as she hourly may be expected to 
calve. Immediately before calving, the animal 
appears to be uneasy, the tail is elevated, she 
shifts about from place to place, and is frequent- 
ly lying down and getting up again; the labour 
pains then come on, and by the contraction of 
the womb, the contents are gradually pushed 
forward. At first the membranes appear be- 
yond the shape like a large bladder of water; 
this svon bursts, and after the water is discharg- 
ed, the head and,fore-feet of the calf are protru 
ded beyond the shape; tie body next appears. 
and the delivery is soon complete. In a littk 
time afterwards some trifling pains take place, 
which separate the after-birth or cleansings, and 
then the process is finished. Such is the usual 
course of what may be termed a natural calving. 
and the time of it seldom exceeds two hours in 
the whole; sometimes, however, it is protracted 
to five or six, or even longer. Whenthe water 
bladder breaks early in calving, and before the 
mouth of the womb is sufficiently expanded, the 
process is often slow, and it is a considerable 

time before any part of the calf makes its ap- 
pearance. In such cases Mr. Skerreit thinks it 
necessary to assist nature by introducing the arm 
into the uterus, and laying hold of the fore legs. 
to bring them gradually, as the pains occur into 
the passage, by which means the delivery issoon 
accomplished : he observes, however, that such 
interference shou!d be carefully avoided, until 
it appears absolutely necessary. He strongly 
reprobates the practice of driving the animal 


proceeds trom an erroneous opimior, iat the 
process will thereby be facilitated ; he has known 
many instances of its having proved fatal. [i 
happens more frequently with the cow than any 
other quadruped, that the calf, instead of pre- 
senting in the usual way, that is, with the head 
and fore-feet, is so situated in the uterus, that de 
livery is rendered difficult and sometimes im 
praciicable, without assistance. In such cases, 
i becomes necessary to introduce the hand, and 
change the position of the calf. When, for ex 
ample, the head presents without the fore-legs. 
which are bent under the breast; it cannot in 
this posiion be drawn away without endanger 
ing the animal’s life. In this case, the calf is to 
be gently pushed back into the uterus, so as to 
admit of the fore-legs being drawn gradually 
ind carefully out into the vagina. It may be ne- 
cessary then, particularly when the calf is un 
usually large, or when the passage of the cow 
is comparatively small, as is sometimes the cas 
the first time of calving; to place cords round 
the feet and under-jaw, and, whenever the pains 
occur, to assist nature in gradually extracting the 
calt. On some occasions, considerable force has 
been found necessary for this purpose, and no ill 
consequence has ensued from it; but it should 
be recollected, that nature is never to be inter- 
fered with in the process of delivery, unless it is 
first clearly ascertained that assistance is abso- 
iutely necessary. The preternatural positions of 
the calf, which at times occur. are various, and 
have been well described by Mr. Skerret in his 
lreatise on the Parturition of the Cow, &c. 
Catves Diseases of. ‘I'he principal dis- 
eases of calves are diarrhceo or scouring, and 
costiveness. The former should not be hastily 
interfered with ; it isoften a salutary evacuation, 
but when it becomes violent, or continues longer 
than a day or two, some means must be employ- 
ed for checking it. The most simple remedy, 
should be first tried; such as gruel made with 
wheat flour or arrow-root, with two or three 
drams of prepared chalk twice or three times a 
day. If this fail, add to the chalk two drams of 
tincture of opium, adram of ginger, and four 


two or three drams of catechu may also be given ; 
and the dose of tincture of opium increased. 
Giauber’s salt and castor oil are the best reme- 
dies for costiveness ; the dose of each is from six 
to eight ounces, if given separately ; if joined, 
about four of each. 

{7 be continued } 
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FORTHE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Domestic Industry - 
No. VIil. 


Mr. Skinner,—We are frequently told, 
that commerce will regulate itself. It is ve- 
ry true; and so will the yellow fever, and 
the plague, regulate themselves. As soon 
as these scourges of the human family have 
destroyed all that come within their sphere 
of influence, they will cease to destroy. In 
like manner when a ruinous commerce has 
\produced bankruptcy, as far as its influence 
has extended, it will cease also. But this is 





about when symptoms of calving appear : which 


Motion; or rather, like submitt:), toe cure 
of disease to death himself, instead of apply- 
ing a judicious remedy, before it has injured 
the constitution. Woful expericace has 
proved that merchants, as we:l as gamblers; 
will pursue a losing trade, in hopes of a 
change of fortune, until their a/l is gone. 
Nor will they even stop then, i! they can 
avoid it: but follow on in the same course 
all their friends and connexions are involved 
in one common ruin. But if conrmerce will 
regulate itself, why are such sums of money 
lavished for that purpose? Let any one who 
can, add up the millions of dollars, that have 
xen expended from the year 1796, to the 
present time, on our navy, on ambassadors, 
lenipotentiaries, envoys, outfits, consuls, and 
gents ; and to these add the expense of the 
last war; for all these were to regulate com- 
nerce, and he will perceive that it has been 
the most expensive of all our regulations, 
tdad one-tenth of these sums been appropri- 
ated to the encouragement of domestic in- 
iustry, both our home and forcign trade 
wouid, at this time have been in a very dif- 
icrent condition, Foreign markets would 
have been less glutted with the produce of 
our soil, our warehouses, and stores, emptier 
of foreign manufactures , our country ‘pos- 
sessed of more specie and less debt, we would 
now have had a great many more persons 
working, and far fewer, wanting. 

The truth however is, that as long as any 
one maritime nation undertakes to regulate 
its commerce, every other nation, regardful 
of its interest, must do the same. To be 
convinced of this, let some of our advocates 
tor unlimited trade, send a few bales of our 
manutactures, some cotton twist, some hats, 
boots, or shoes, to London, or Liverpool, and 
they will soon be informed how trade is 
there suffered to regulate itself. They will 


ounces of peppermint water. In obstinate cases\4lso learn, that the maxim of buying where- 


ever the article can be had cheapest, is not 
adopted in the country from which it emana- 
ted ; that on the contrary, the rule there is :— 
You shail buy nothing abroad tor home con- 
sumpuon, that can be made at home.—And 
they will give you a very good reason for it, 
namely, our population must be supported, 
and we may as well support it for working, 
as for going idle, Indeed the basis on which 
al) commercial regulations ought to be estab- 
lished, is that those regulations shall have 
the greatest possible tendency to promote do- 
mestic industry. For as this is the real 
source of national wealth whatever promotes 
it, ought to be encouraged, whatever has a 
tendency to injure it, ought to be restrained. 
We have unfortunately subverted this rule 
and made every thing subservient to com- 
merce. |The consequence is, that, like a 
spoiled child, it has not only injured itself, 
but also, agriculture, the parent by which it 
was indulged. It is now to be hoped that 





like the physician curing all ills, by stopping 


the parent has learned wisdom from experi- 
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ence, an: wilt in future lay some more salu- 
tary restraints upon its headstrong offspring. 


Yours, &c. COGITATIVUS. 


—_ 
ee 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Premiums offered by the Agricultural Society 
of Albemarle, at their Meeting, Nov. 1, 
1819. 
1st. A premium of 30 dollars for the 

greatest production and best quality of win- 

ter wheat trom not less than two acres in one 
piece. 

2d. A premium of 20 dollars for the next 
greatest production, from the same number 
of acres. 

3d. A premium of 30 dollars for the 
greatest production and best quality of In- 
dian corn fron the same number of acres.— 
Upon high land. 

4th, A premium of 20 dollars for the 
next greatest production from the some num- 
ber of acres. 

5th. A premium of 50 dollars for the 
best method of recovering worn out lands, to 
a more hearty condition—within the pow- 
er of farmers in general, by judicious culture 
and the application of common and cheap 
materials as manure, founded on experiment, 
made upon at least two acres. 

6th. <A premium of 40 dollars for the se- 
cond best method. 

The society are persuaded that every sys- 
tem of Husbandry must necessarily, if jud - 
cious, conforin to the circumstances of the 
country in which it is adopted. These cir. 
cumstances are, its climate, its soil, the kind 
of labour employed, its products, the reward 
for such products, &c. A grazing country 
for example—will be most interested in dis- 
covering the cheapest and most productive 
method of growing and fattening stock, the 
improvement of their breed, &c. whilst in this 
section of country, where the valuable grain 
of wheat and Indian corn constitute the sta- 
ple productions, such a system of cultivation 
as will enlarge their products, ought to claim 
the first consideration. Intimately, and in- 
deed indissolubly connected with this interest- 
ing subject, is the reclamation of our exhausted 
fields ; the result of the deteriorating system 
of our ancestors, and of which the present 
generation is far from being guiltless. 

At is therefore to the encouragement of 
these objects that the society first proposed 
to apply its funds; and as these shall in- 
crease it will be enabled to widen the sprere 
of its patronage till it embraces the whole 
circle of Agriculture. Regulations concern- 
ing the foregoing premiums, 

The premiums as above proposed shall be 
awarded, on the crops of the year 1821. 
Those for wheat in the autumnal. session of 
that year, and those for Indian corn inthe en- 
suing spring session. Those for the reclama- 
tion of land, in the session of the autumn o 


_ Persons desirous of becoming candidates 
'r premiums on crops, must give notice 
‘hereof by letter, (post paid) or by personal 
‘pplication to the Secretary, on or before the 
ist of September, 1821, as it regards wheat, 
and on or before the 1st of April, 1822, as it 
regards corn f stating in writing their names, 
residence, description of the crop raised, and 
the object offered for premium. Also the 
nature and quality of the soil on which the 
crop has been raised, the produce, the man- 
ner of cultivation, the quantity and kind of 
manure (if any) used the preceding year. 
Ihe quantity and kind of manure used the 
year of its production, the quantity and kind 
of seed sown, or planted and the time and 
manner of preparing it, the time and manner 
of sowing or planting, and of harvesting. 

It is understood that the several kinds of 
grain must be raised on old improved land. 
Che products to be ascertained by the certi- 
ficate of two respectable and disinterested 
witnesses. Candidates for premiums, for 
the reclamation of worn out land, must state 
also in writing, the nature and quality of the 
soil, the degree of exhaustion, the kind an 
quantity of manure (if any applied) and the 
result of such application, on or before the 
first of Sep. 1822. 

None but the members of the society shall 
»e candidates for premiums— 

_All premiums shall be paid in silver plate 
with proper inscriptions. 

But the society reserves to itself the right 
of withholding the proposed premiums, in 
any case where their appears no peculiar 
merit. P. MINOR, Sec’ry. 

Nov. 1, 1819. 





For the American Farmer.. 
RUTA BAGA—CULTURE. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Dear Sir—I would thank you by inform- 
ing the public through your truly valuable 
paper, that there is at my store, some excel- 
lent Ruta Baga or Swedish turnip, which ex- 
ceed in size, solidity, &c. any I have seen in 
this country or Europe: leaves and bulb ave- 
raged over twelve pounds each. These tur- 
nips were grown by Mr. Stephen Biddle, of 
Dorchester county, eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and notwithstanding the dryness of the 
season I understand Mr. B. has a large good 
crop, which will amply compensate him for 
any trouble which he might have had, by the 
increased quantity and quality of his butter, 
and the rapid improvement of his cows and 
hogs fed on them. 

From the very general and profitable use 
of the Ruta Baga in Europe, I fear our 
American farmers pay too little attention to 
the growth of this valuable vegetable. To 
speak of Mr. Biddle’s abilities as a practical 
farmer. would be superfluous, as he is well 
‘nown to many of our agriculturists ; would 


state of Maryland, then indeed, our sister 


states would not bear away all the agricultu- 
tural laurels. 
I am with respect, 
JOSEPH P. CASEY, 
No. 2, Hanover street. 
Baltimore, Nov. 15, 1819. 


> 


Note by the editor of the American Farmer. 


Mr. Biddle’s success, notwithstanding the 
uncommon drought, must be attributed to ex- 
traordinary care and attention, and goes to 
corroborate his character as a skilful and ju- 
dicious cultivator of the soil. A few turnips 
from the same farm, in Dorchester county, 
have been sent to the editor’s office, and far 
excel in size, any he has before seen. They 
measure two feet round, and we are assured, 
were not the largest that were gathered. 


Occasional Extracts. 





Mr. Skinner—Whilst I was in Ohio, I 
had the happiness to see the Steubenville cloth 
manufactory, and to be known to Mr. Dick- 
inson, of that place, who is part owner of the 
manufactory, and who owns a flock of seven 
hundred of the most beautiful merino sheep 
in the world. The manufactory is great and 
I think splendid. I saw fine cloth weaving, 
and afterwards saw it dressing, made from 
the wool of the sheep which I had seen. I en- 
gaged a few yards of it, brought it home— 
have a coat now making for myself and for 
my son and daughter, who will call on you 
shortly, on their way to Cecil. I send you 
2 1-8 yards of the same cloth which I ask you 
to accept, as a proof that you were not forgot- 
ten by me, when the mountains separated us. 
I however make a condition, that unless you 
will be proud to show on your back sucha 
sample of home manufacture, you are not at 
liberty to keep it. My belief is, that if I have 
ever seen as good imported, I certainly never 
saw any superior. The Steubenville manu- 
factory is in full operation, making cloths of 
various prices. I bought some for a great 
coat at four dollars and some cents the yard, 
which I think is better and more beautiful 
than imported cloth, which is sold in our 
shops at six or seven dollars the yard. 

The glass manufactory of Pittsburg, which 
[ visited furnishes glass superior to any that 
I have ever seen imported from England, and 
assuredly at less price. The fine cutting, pol- 
ishing, and engraving, surpass in execution, 
all I have ever seen, My good sir, are these 
things true, and do we purchase imported 
cloth and glass, and a hundred other thin 
imported, which we could have better made 
at home? These things ought not to be so— 
it is time that we assume the attitude of an 
independent nation—we send to foreigners 
almost our heart’s blood to pay for things we 
can and do make better at home—many of 








1822, 


to God we had one thousand such men in the 





our surplus products they want but little of 
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and cat. less for, then why do we not creat 
a market at home for our surplus bread, by 
encouraging the manufactories of our ow! 
country ; and in return, their labourers will 
eat our bread. 


WES WARM. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1819. 








Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Al- 
bemarle Virginia. 


In Number 35, page 262, we published the 
rules and regulations ol the agricultural society 
of Aibemaile, Virginia. ‘ 

At that time we did not know the date of its 


12 dol.—Todacco, four hhds, sold the present 
week, for 8 dol. and 10 dol.— Do 4 hhds. at 9 dol. 
a 11 dol.—Do 9 hhds, at 11 dol. aud 13, all from 
Colvert county. The eight hogsheads quoted 
in our last, as having been sold by Mr. L. Wi 
son, from Calvert county, for 8 dol. a 10 dol. 
should have been 8 dol. a 10 dol. 50 cents. Tar, 
3 dol. per barrel. Turpentine, 2 dol. Pitch, 2) 





per gailon. Cotton Upland, 17 a 20 cents. Beans, 
(white) 1 dol. 20 cents per bushel. Peas, (black, 
eye) 80 cents. Lard, 14 a 15 cents per Ib. Bacon 
13a 14 cents. Flaxseed, 1 dol. 50 per bushel. 
Pork, 13 dol. a 15 dol. per barrel. 


FROM BOARDLEY’S HUSBANDRY. 
1. A Mess, according to Dr. Johnson, 
Beef 1 Ib. potatoes 2ib. Scotch barley } Ib. 





organization, which was the 7th of October, 1817. 


Nor had we then been furnished with the follow-| 


ing lists of officers, elected October, 1819, to 

serve one year. 

JAMES MADISON, President, 

TH. M. RANDOLPH, 

JAMES BARBOUR, 

JOHN COLES, Treasurer, 

PETER MINOR, Secretary. 

TH. W. MAURAY, Assistant Secretary. 

Corresponding Committee. 
T. M. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES BARBOUR, 
PETER MINOR, 
T. G. WATKINS, 
W. D. MERRIWETHER. 

The Society has done us the honour of making 
the American Farmer its organ of Publication 
As we have been politely informed by the fol-| 
fowing extract of a letter from Mr. Minor, the 
Secretary—In recording this extract it would 
be affectation, not to say ingratitude, were we 
not to acknowledge, that we feel highly gratified 
that our fumble toils should have already at- 
tracted the favourable notice and patronage of 
citizens distinguished alike by their public spirit 
and public sevices. 

Extract of a letter from Peter Minor, Esq. Sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Society of Albe- 
marle, Va. to J. S. Skinner, Editor of the 
Am. Farmer, Baltimore. 

* The society came to the resolution of mak- 
ing the American Farmer the medium of com- 
municaiing its transactions to the public. In 
consequence of this resolution, I now, forward 
you an extract from the latest proceedings, with 
a reques!, that they may be published. The 
society have on file, some interesting memoirs, 
which will also be forwarded as soon as the cor- 
responding committee make the selection and 
the copies can be made out.” 


é Vice Presidents. 





Present Prices of Country frroduce in this 
Jarket. 

Actual sales of white and red Wheat—On the 
16th inst. from Talbot, White at $1 25—Red 
G1 124—17th, at Hl 11—18ch, $1 10—Present 
Quotation, for Red Wheat, $1 10 to$! 12— 
Corn 60 cents—Rye, 60 cents—Oats, 45 to 50 
cents—Flour from the wagons, $5 75 to $5 87} 
Whiskey, 38-to 40 cents. Corn Meal, in the 
Market, $2 per 112 pounds—Retail, 12 pounds 


‘onions 1-3 lb. pepper and salt. Bacon 3 ounces. 
‘Cost 10 cents. This, says Doctor Johnson, would 
be a dinner and supper tor three men ; better 
than the common messes of fat bacon and cab- 
bage, with which bread and beer are required. 
If oie such man eats a pound of bacon at nine 
pence sterling for his dinner and supper, tha’ 
article alone is equal to what might support 
three men; independent of bread and beer. 
Cost, 33 mills a man, or 3 cents 3 mills. 
II. Mess. Dr. Johnson. 

The head of a sheep, barley 1-2lb. potatoes 
3lb. onions 1-2lb. pepper and salt, cabbage, 
turnips, carrots. Water 11 pints, Cost 16 cents. 
Produce 6 quarts. 

This was preferred to the other, for richness 
of flavour and taste; owing to the bones in the head 
which were broken small before they were put 
in the stewpan. It makes a most comfortable 
dinner for four men, Cost 40 miils or 4 cents a 
meal. 

Ill. Mess. Dr. Johnson. 

Bacon 3lb. barley $lb. onions, pepper and salt. 
Cost 9 cents. A dinner for three men, needing no 
bread. 

IV. Mess. Dr, Johnson. 

An ox cheek, barley | Ib, potatoes 6lb. pepper 
and salt, onions | Ib. Cabbage, turnips, carrots, 
Water 22 pints. Cost 30 cents. Produce 3 gal- 
lons. A meal 18.7 mills or 1 cent 8 7-10m. 

This costs $0 cents, without bacon; and give 
three gallons of very excellent pottage, for 


men.) It 4s rich, and better than my other 
pottages. Ox cheek seems to have the prefer- 
ence to the coarse pieces of beef commonly cho- 
sen. BCS In all the above cookery, says Dr. 
Johnson, a very close stew-pan used, which 
emitted scarcely any evaporation; a material 
circumstance. Headds: These dishes are not 
meant to be continual ; but to be three or four} 
days in the week. 
V. mess. Dr. Johnson. 

A shin of beef, barley 1 Ib. onions | Ib. pota- 
toes 6 lb. Cabbage, carrots, turnips, salt and 
pepper. Water 11 quarts. Cost 28 cents. 
Produce three gallons. Dinner for 7 men. Cos 
40 mills, or 4.0 cents a man. : 

Vi. mess. Dr.Johnson. . 

Ox’s head 4, barley } lb. onions 3 1b. potatoe 
3 lb. Cabbage, carrots, turnips. Salt and pepper. 
Water 5 1-2 qts. Produce 6 quarts. Cost 16 





for 25 cents—Chopped Rye, $2 per bushel— 
Hay, 16 dol. a 18 dol. per ton—Straw, 10 dol. a 


cents. A rich and high flavoured pottage. Ib 
the last two above trials, the doctor omitted the 


8 
men at dinner and supper (perhaps even for 4 


bacon ; because the flavour of it, in some other 
instances, was too predominent ; and it is a need- 
less expense. On the whole of his trials, he 
iound that ox cheek or siin beef are preferable 
to any pieces that are without bones. See Pri- 
son Diet. 
Pompion pier. Dr. Lettsom, 
The sort common at the tables of the people 


idol. Rosin, 2 dol. Spirits Turpentine, 45 centsof Massachusetts, are distinguished by the name 


of “ the winter, or long neck squash.” They 
weigh 10 to 15 lb. ‘This squash is boiled about 
half an hour; then mashed up with flour or 
dough. They make * bread puddings, and 
most excellent pancakes; by mixing certain pro- 
portions of this vegetable, previousiy boiled, with 
flour. But most commonly, they are eaten 
stewed, the skin being first taken off, and the en- 
trails taken out. _ It is almost a standing dish at 
their tabies; even amongst the most opulent.’’ 
General Cautions in Country Cookery. 

Soups are never to be filled up or have even 
a drop of water, hot nor cold, added; and are 
never to boil briskly. They are to be long, very 
long over the fire, simmering rather than boiling. 
And allsoups having roots or herbs, are to have 
the meat laid on the bottom of the pan, with a 
good lump of butter. The herbs and roots be- 
ing cut small are laid on the meat. It is then 
covered close and set on a very slow fire. This 
draws out all the virtue of the reots and herbs, 
and turns out a good gravy, with a fine flavour, 
from what it would be if the water was put in at 
first. When the gravy is almost dried up, then 
fill the pan with water; and when it begins to 
boil, take off the fat-—Never boil fish; but-only 
simmer, till enough.—Beef quick boiled, is 
thereby hardened ; simmer or slow boil it, in not 
too much water.—Veal and pouliry are to be 
dusted with flour, and put into the kettle in cold 
water. Cover and boil slow as possible, skimming 
the water clean. Itisthe worst of faults, to boil 
any meat fast.—In baking pies, a quick oven well 
closed, prevents falling of the crust. 

Wasteful or indolent people overlook calcula- 
tion; and too many may think but little of the 
wholesome and nourishing qualities of food. 
But here are well informed and most actively 
good men, recommending to the world the re- 
sults of much inquiry and experience therein. 
However lightly may be thought of a cent on a 
single meal of victuals, when the sum of a year’s 
meals is calculated, for a person, a family, and a 
nation, it becomes striking and important. {A 
cent for a meal, amounts to three cents a day. 
Dolls. 








One person at 3 cents a day, saves in the 
year 
One family of 5 persons 55 
A nation ot 5 millions of people © 55,000,000 
The cent thus saved by the good house wife, 
on every plentiful meal of the wholesomest food, 
would be sufficient for maintaining the most 
desperate war by the freemen of America, in de- 
fence of their country, against the wiles and the 
viclences of the great enlightened world ?] 
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